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Introduction 


Since  1957,  the  Commission  on  Theology  of  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  has  carried  on  studies 
on  the  doctrine  of  justification  which  is  the  center 
of  Reformation  theology.  These  studies  were 
brought  to  a  preliminary  conclusion  for  the  As 
sembly  in  Helsinki  which  will  meet  under  the  theme 
» Christ  Today ».  The  present  document,  there 
fore,  puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  situation  of 
modern  man  which  must  be  faced  if  our  interpre 
tation  of  the  main  intention  of  the  Reformation 
is  to  be  fully  relevant  to  contemporary  life.  This 
study  is  not  intended  as  a  full  theological  expla 
nation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  It  is  rather  an 
introduction  to  his  basic  doctrine  written  in  mod 
ern  language  and  intended  for  all  church 
members. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Commission  on  Theology  that 
this  document  will  encourage  study  of  justification 
in  connection  with  the  Helsinki  Assembly  and  that 
through  this  study  and  through  whatever  statements 
or  agreements  will  grow  out  of  it,  the  churches  of 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  will  experience 
again  and  with  greater  depth  the  unity  which  they 
have  in  the  gospel. 
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I 
After  four  Centuries 


1  Twentieth  century  man  tends  to  look  with  condescension  on 
the  civilization  of  earlier  periods.  The  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  century  separate  it  from  earlier  times 
by  a  deep  chasm.  Developments  in  science  and  technology,  in 
ways  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  above  all,  the 
development  of  atomic  power,  make  earlier  civilizations  ap 
pear  primitive.  It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  technical  competence 
means  cultural  superiority.  Plato  and  Paul,  Luther  and  Kant 
may  still  appear  giants  in  their  own  time,  but  seem  ill  equipped 
for  life  in  a  nuclear  age.  Because  Paul  never  drove  an  auto 
mobile  or  rode  in   an  airplane  we  may  conclude  that  his 
message  is  as  out  of  date  as  his  transportation.  Justification 
by  faith  was  an  important  assertion  in  his  time,  but  its  relevance 
for  our  day  may  be  questioned.  How  can  the  religious  reflec 
tions  of  man  in  ancient  or  feudal  times  be  of  significance  to 
men  who  face  the  complexities  of  an  industrial  and  atomic 
world? 

2  A  little  reflection  reminds  us  that  the  man  who  drives  an 
automobile  is  not  necessarily  the  cultural  or  spiritual  superior 
of  the  pedestrian.  But  the  simple  recognition  of  this  fact  does 
not  make  the  religious  affirmations  of  an  earlier  time  trans 
parent  to  us.  Justification  by  faith  remains  a  difficult  and 
obscure  doctrine.  We  may  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lutheran  church  has  confessed  it  loyally  and  unswervingly 
through  the  centuries  since  the  Reformation.  But  we  still  have 
difficulties  in  comprehending  it,  in  interpreting  it,  in  seeing 
its  relevance  for  the  situation  in  which  we  live. 


Our  difficulties  can  be  classified  into  four  groups: 


3  The  first  difficulty  we  share  with  the  Reformers,  the  con 
tinuing  theological  debate  with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Ref 
ormation  seemed  a  clear-cut  division,  the  kind  of  cleavage 
on  ultimate  issues  in  which  time  proves  one  side  right,  the 
other  wrong.  But  we  are  unable  simply  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Reformers  were  right  and  their  opponents  totally 
wrong.  Four  centuries  have  passed,  but  the  debate  continues, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  questions  under  discussion  are  put 
in  different  ways.  We  cannot  today  casually  dismiss  the  theo 
logical  teaching  of  the  Roman  church  as  patently  false,  unbib- 
lical  and  unevangelical.  Neither  can  we  deny  the  many  and 
diverse  manifestations  of  earnest  piety,  charity  and  concern 
for  truth  in  the  Roman  church.  The  renewal  of  biblical  stud 
ies  in  Roman  Catholic  circles,  the  growth  and  influence  of 
the  liturgical  movement,  and  profound  and  vital  theological 
thought  give  the  Roman  church  a  different  appearance  than 
we  should  expect  from  traditional  polemical  tracts.  When 
the  .Lutheran  church  asks  what  the  article  on  Justification 
means  for  the  twentieth  century,  some  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  examined  are  those  raised  by  the  Roman  church. 
What  is  the  righteousness  of  God,  justification,  the  nature  and 
function  of  faith?  And  what  is  the  relationship  of  faith  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Christian?  These  and  related  questions 
remain  as  cogent  and  searching  today  as  they  /were  in  the 
century  of  the  Reformation. 


4  A  second  set  of  difficulties  has  been  raised  for  us  by  the 
development  of  literary  and  historical  study  of  the  Bible. 
Archeology,  lexical  and  grammatical  studies,  comparative  re 
ligion,  form  criticism  and  other  disciplines  have  vastly  enriched 
our  knowledge  of  the  background,  origin  and  intention  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  Whereas  the  Reformers  saw  the 


message  of  the  Bible  in  unitary  and  almost  monolithic  terms, 
we  now  see  much  greater  variety  and  diversity  among  the  bib 
lical  writers.  The  Reformers  believed  that  Justification  is  the 
theme  that  dominates  the  entire  New  Testament.  We  now 
recognize  that  Justification  is  indeed  an  image  present  in  the 
earliest  Christian  tradition,  but  as  one  image  among  the  many 
used  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  God's  deed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
We  also  recognize  that  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  Justification 
moves  from  the  rank  of  one  picture  among  the  many  to  that 
of  the  dominating  image,  the  one  which  shapes  and  controls 
the  comprehension  of  the  Gospel.  But  some  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  do  not  even  use  the  word  Justification 
and  seem  quite  confident  that  they  can  communicate  the 
Gospel  in  its  fulness  nevertheless. 

5  The  recognition  that  the  Gospel  can  be  proclaimed  without 
reference  to  the  word  Justification  raises  problems  for  the 
contemporary  Lutheran.  Can  we  continue  to  assert  that  the 
article  on  Justification  is  the  articulus  stantis  aut  cadentis  eccle- 
siae,  when  even  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  church's  life  it 
was  possible  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  without  reference  to  it? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  insistence  upon  the  centrality  of  Justi 
fication  is  an  example  of  the  way  controversy  shapes  and 
perhaps  warps  theological  thinking?  Should  we  not  be  honest 
and  courageous  enough  .to  open  our  theology  to  the  entire 
range    of    the    Gospel?    These   questions    demand    that   the 
contemporary  Lutheran  give  his  theology  a  searching  reexami- 
nation  in  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  it  may  not  be 
merely  party  propaganda  but  a  search  for  the  fulness  of  the 
Gospel.  Only  so  can  we  carry  out  the  theological  program 
we  profess,  and  operate,  not  only  in  the  shadow,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformers. 

6  But  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  raises  even  more  serious 
and  penetrating  questions.  It  is  not  only  the  validity  of  Justi 
fication  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Christ  event  which  is  in 
question,  but  the  entire  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  apostolic  church.  Can  the  Old  Testament,  understood 
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in  the  light  of  sound  literary  and  historical  studies,  bear  the 
kind  of  interpretation  given  it  by  the  first  disciples?  The  debate 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  is  no  longer  an  intramural 
affair,  a  discussion,  however  heated,  within  the  family.  In  our 
day  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  is  Lord  have  entered  the  debate. 
As  long  as  the  discussion  involved  churchmen,  certain  things 
could  be  taken  for  granted.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  indeed  a  specific  view  of  that  authority,  could  be  presup 
posed  by  all  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  But  when  Jews, 
humanists  and  followers  of  other  great  world  religions  enter 
the  discussion,  the  presuppositions  themselves  come  under 
attack.  What  seemed  axiomatic  to  churchmen  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  is  now  subjected  to  exhaustive  questioning, 
if  it  is  not  rejected  at  once.  It  is  no  longer  possible  simply 
to  continue  the  debates  of  the  Reformation,  using  the  same 
vocabulary  and  employing  the  same  arguments.  Great  changes 
have  taken  place  both  in  our  understanding  of  the  Bible  and 
in  the  missionary  situation  of  the  Christian  church.  Theology 
must  deploy  itself  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances. 


A  third  difficulty  is  that  caused  by  the  erosion  of  theological 
terms  in  our  time.  Our  entire  religious  vocabulary  has  suffered 
from  this  erosion.  Our  theological  expressions  are  like  coins 
which  have  been  in  circulation  so  long  that  they  have  been 
worn  smooth  and  can  hardly  be  recognized.  This  leads  to  con 
fusion,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  genuine  from 
counterfeit  coins,  and  also  to  lack  of  clarity  and  emphasis,  for 
the  terms  do  not  convey  clear  and  sharp  impressions.  Key  terms 
have  been  distorted  or  trivialized.  Expressions  which  formerly 
were  powerful  or  poignant  now  seem  flat  and  colorless.  Reli 
gious  language  seems  vague  and  unreal,  with  little  relation 
to  things  that  matter  —  a  romantic  addiction  to  the  past,  the 
careful  but  pointless  preparation  of  a  museum  of  theological 
antiquities.  Words  like  faith,  justification,  righteousness,  sin, 
freedom,  vocation  have  all  undergone  this  process  of  reduc 
tion  or  inflation.  Substitutes  can  be  found  for  some  of  them, 
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but  others  have  no  replacements.  The  only  alternative  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  theological  terminology,  a  process  which  is 
slow,  difficult  and  unpredictable. 


8  Closely  related  to  this  erosion  of  language,  perhaps  indeed 
one  of  its  causes,  is  a  change  in  the  climate  of  our  culture. 
During  the  four  centuries  since  the  Reformation  trjere  have 
been  great  changes  in  the  way  men  think  and  feel  in  the 
western  world.  This  change  of  spiritual  climate  leaves  many 
of  us  strangers  to  the  thought  and  convictions  of  the  Reforma 
tion.   Very  often  we  grasp  the  surface  meaning  of  the  words 
and  arguments  but  fail  to  understand  why  men  should  have 
become  excited  about  these  matters,  or  why  they  should  have 
been  willing  to  live  and  die  for  them. 

9  One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  change  of  climate  is  the  loss 
of   the   eschatological   dimension   from   human    life.   In   the 
Middle  Ages  men  lived  in  an  intense  awareness  of  God  as 
Lord  and  Judge.  The  church  kept  the  reality  of  God's  mercy 
and   judgment  before  its  people   in   a  variety  of  ways.   Its 
doctrine  and  penitential  system  stressed  that  human  life  had 
only  two  possibilities,  either  eternal  life  through  God's  mercy, 
or  everlasting  judgment.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  its 
related  system  of  indulgences  reminded  man  that  within  this 
life  and  beyond  it,  he  stood  under  God's  judgment.    Church 
buildings   had   their    images   in   glass    and    stone   of   Christ 
enthroned  as  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  Man  was  not 
permitted  to  forget  that  the  outcome  of  his  life  is  not  at  his 
disposition  but  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  from  God's  verdict 
there  is  no  appeal. 

10  Things  have  changed  in  the  four  centuries  since  the  Refor 
mation.  Luther,  who  grasped  the  eschatological  dimension  of 
life  through  his  confrontation  with  God  and  took  the  final 
judgment  most  seriously,  perceived  even  in  his  own  day  that 
the  Renaissance  was  fostering  a  different  attitude  toward  life, 
turning  away  from  the  world  of  supernatural  realities  and 
concentrating  on  the  possibilities  and  joys  of  a  purely  natural 
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existence.  In  the  last  three  centuries,  the  spirit  of  the  Re 
naissance  has  come  to  dominate  the  western  world.  A  deter 
mined  effort  has  been  made  to  abolish  both  hell  and  heaven, 
routing  the  demons  and  ignoring  the  angels.  This  world  has 
become  the  focus  of  human  activity.  The  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  nature  and  human  creativity  has  occupied  man's, 
time  and  energy,  leaving  little  time  or  disposition  to  attend  to 
divine  realities. 

11  Even  when  the  fact  of  death  breaks  into  human  experience, 
the  accent  in  our  day  is  different  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Death  is  no  longer  the  encounter  with  God  the  judge,  the 
bursting  through  the  curtain  into  the  presence  of  reality.  The 
accent  has  shifted  from  the  noun  death  to  the  pronoun  my 
death.  Death  is  the  tragic  end  to  the  riches  and  possibilities  of 
my  life.  It  is  the  bitter  and  harsh  note  which  must  not  be 
permitted  to  mar  the  happiness  of  human  existence.  It  must  be 
faced,  but  we  put  off  the  encounter  as  long  as  possible. 

12  But  this  attempt  to  elude  God,  to  .abolish  the  devil  and  his 
host,  to  escape  the  fact  of  death  and  judgment,  does  not  secure 
for  modern  man  a  return  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  Man  asserts 
his  freedom,  and  seeks  to  thrust  all  foreign  domination  out  of 
his  life.  But  instead  of  enjoying  limitless  freedom,  scope  for 
self-expression,  and  a  favorable  environment,  twentieth-centu 
ry  man  finds  himself  thwarted  and  frustrated.  His  life  is  threat 
ened  by  anxiety  and  despair.  He  finds  himself  alienated  from 
the  world  of  nature,  from  his  fellow  men,  and  from  himself. 
What  he  expected  to  be  a  rational  and  coherent  world  turned 
out  to  be  without  meaning  or  purpose.  The  technological 
developments  that  promise  an  end  of  poverty  and  disease  bring 
new  social,  economic  and  political  complications,  and  with  the 
developments   of   nuclear   power   threaten   the   existence   of 
civilization  and  of  man  himself. 

13  This  change  of  climate  has  affected  the  church  also.  The 
ringing  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  Lordship 
of  Christ,  the  triumph  of  the  Crucified,  the  expectation  of  his 
coming  in  glory,  so  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament,  has 
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become  attenuated.  The  Christian  hope  plays  little  part  in  the 
life  of  the  contemporary  disciple,  except  in  emergency  situ 
ations.  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  life  with  Christ  to  the 
possibilities  of  life  here  and  now.  There  has  been  a' quiet  shift 
from  a  theocentric  to  an  ahthropocentric  approach.  Much  of 
the  theological  language  is  unchanged,  the  lections  and  prayers 
may  not  be  greatly  altered,  but  the  entire  atmosphere  is  differ 
ent.  Man,  not  God,  is  at  the  center.  God  comes  in  as  an  in 
finite  resource  for  the  solution  of  human  problems,  not  as  the 
Lord.  God  becomes  a  means  to  an  end  rather  than  the  sov 
ereign  ruler  of  all  life.  He  is  used,  and  patronized,  not  feared 
and  loved. 
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II 
Justification  Today 


14  The  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  is  given  classical  expres 
sion  in  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Re 
formers'  great  confession  of  their  faith  presented  to  the  Em 
peror  Charles  V  in  1530.  The  article  on  Justification  is  pre 
ceded  by  three  statements  which  present  its  presuppositions, 
the  basic  Christian  affirmations  which  underlie  it. 

A.  Who  is  God? 

15  The  reality  of  the  Triune  God.  The  word  »God»  is  a  suf 
ficiently  familiar  term  in  contemporary  vocabulary.  A   ma 
jority  of  the  people  in  the  western  world  find  belief  in  God  a 
part  of  their  intellectual  and  cultural  furniture.  Idolatry  is 
regarded  as  something  from  the  vanished  past,  an  attitude 
unlikely  or  impossible  in  the  enlightened  twentieth  century. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  Christian  belief  in  God  is 
identical  with,  or  at  least  closely  allied  to,  a  general  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  divine  being.  But  the  Triune  God  confessed 
by  the  Christian  church  is  not  the  last  term  in  a  chain  of 
reasoning  nor  someone  perceived   from  observation  of  the 
cosmic  landscape,  nor  a  distinguished  and  powerful,  if  ageing, 
contemporary. 

16  For  Christian  speech  the  term  »God»  is  a  proper  noun.  It  is 
not  a  designation  of  a  class  of  beings  but  the  name  of  the 
Creator,  sustainer  and  Lord  of  the  universe.  He  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  power  centers  in  the  world,  who  can  be  persuaded 
to  use  His  influence  for  the  benefit  of  His  worshippers.  He 
is  Power,  the  source  of  life,  without  whom  nothing  exists  or 
can  exist.  He  is  highly  exalted  and  holy  and  cannot  be  found 
out  by  the  curiosity  or  cleverness  of  man.  But  He  is  also 
gracious  and  merciful  and  wills  that  His  creatures  should  know 
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Him,  and  in  that  knowledge  have  eternal  life.  He  has  made 
Himself  known  to  a  people  whom  He  has  chosen,  and  has 
called  this  people  to  be  the  agents  of  His  mercy,  to  make 
His  Name  known  to  all  peoples  in  the  world. 

17  In  affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  the  Christian  church 
identifies  itself  with  this  people  chosen  of  God.  The  church 
affirms  that  the  Old  Testament  is  its  own  history,  the  story  of 
a  loving  God  and  an  unworthy  nation.    Gentiles  who  have 
lived  in  darkness  and  despair  have  been  planted  in  the  midst 
of  God's  people.  The  wild  olive  branch  has  been  grafted  into 
the  true  olive  tree  of  Israel,  so  that  it  may  bear  fruit  to  God.  It 
acknowledges  that  it  lives  not  by  some  independent  resources 
but  alone  from  the  goodness  of  the  God  who  reveals  Himself 
in  the  Covenant.  It  asserts  that  the  God  of  the  Covenant  has  in 
the  fulness  of  time  disclosed  Himself  in  the  life  of  an  historical 
individual,  a  first  century  Jew  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  In  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  He  has  given  His  people 
His  greatest  gift,  the  gift  of  Himself.  Through  a  life  of  obedi 
ence,  a  submission  to  death  on  the  cross,  and  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  He  has  worked  the  redemption,  the  reconcilia 
tion,  the  deliverance  of  His  people. 

18  It  asserts  that  the  same  God  who  encountered  Israel  in  the 
Covenant,  and  met  the  disciples  in  the  man  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  present  among  His  people  in  the  Christian  Church  as  Holy 
Spirit,  the  presence  and  power  of  the  living  God.  Where  the 
Word  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  and  the  sacra 
ments  celebrated,  there  God  the  Creator  and  Redeemer  is 
present  to  gather  a  people  to  Himself  and  sanctify  them  for 
His  service. 

19  The  triune  God  is  also  sovereign.  All  things  belong  to  Him,  in 
Him  all  things  have  their  reality,  and  His  will  and  purpose 
will  ultimately  prevail.  The  surge  of  the  sea,  the  shudder  of  the 
earthquake,  the  power  of  the  atom,  are  all  His.  We  His  crea 
tures  are  not  our  own,  as  autonomous  persons,  but  are  rooted  in 
the  divine  goodness.  We  did  not  choose  our  lives,  our  bodies, 
temperaments  or  talents.  He  made  us  what  we  are,  and  at  His 
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will  we  flourish  or  die.  To  deal  realistically  with  our  own 
existence  we  must  acknowledge  Him  who  is  Creator  and  Judge, 
and  who  has  arranged  all  the  relativities  of  our  lives  about  the 
great  central  fact  of  His  being. 

20  Although  all  power  is  His,  He  has  strangely  enough  chosen 
to  make  creatures  who  have  freedom  and  self  determination. 
His  creation  is  not  just  a  vast  puppet  show  in  which  men  have 
the  appearance  but  not  the  substance  of  freedom,  nor  an  im 
mense  kennel  where  pet  animals  are  raised  for  His  amusement. 
He  has  made  man  in  His  own  image,  so  that  man  as  created 
reflects  the  goodness  and  greatness  of  His  maker.  It  is  the 
wonder  of  creation  that  God  desires  the  friendship  of  His  crea 
tures.  Man's  destiny  is  fellowship  with  God  -  -  a  life  in  the 
divine  presence,  the  privilege  of  life  in  the  divine  household. 
God  wills  to  relate  Himself  to  men  not  only  by  contiguity,  like 
balls  on  a  billiard  table,  but  in  the  mystery  of  friendship,  where 
person  knows  person  in  deep  intimacy. 

21  The  God  of  the  biblical  tradition  is  thus  not  merely  the  tran 
scendent  God,  far  beyond  human  experience  and  understand 
ing,  nor  only  the  immanent  deity  hidden  away  within  nature 
or  human  activity.  All  human  language  in  the  service  of  a 
doctrine  of  God  is  striving  beyond  the  limits  of  words,  lan 
guage  which  crumbles  and  breaks  as  it  seeks  to  convey  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  being.  Though  he  is  beyond  thought  and 
experience,  He  nevertheless  enters  into  human  life  to  establish 
fellowship.    God's    address    in    proclamation    and    sacrament 
speaks  to  the  whole  man  in  his  bodily,  emotional,  volitional 
totality.  He  may  not  be  comprehended  but  He  may  be  known 
because  in  His  love  He  condescends  to  give  Himself  to  His 
creatures. 


B.  What  is  Man? 

22  The  second  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  deals  with  tne 
second  presupposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  namely 
man.  The  language  is  that  of  traditional  theology,  intended  to 
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assure  the  emperor  that  the  Reformers  are  not  innovators  or 
heretics  but  that  they  assert  the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith.  If, 
from  our  somewhat  different  vantage  point  in  the  twentieth 
century,  we  would  understand  their  assertions,  we  must  note 
three  things. 


23  Man  is  a  creature  of  the  living  God.  He  is  not  an  accident  of  a 
purposeless  process  of  development,  but  has  been  willed  by  a 
wise  and  loving  creator.  Further,  he  has  been  made  to  live  in  a 
relationship  with  his  creator  and  can  only  function  and  develop 
properly  within  this  relationship.  Children  grow  from  being 
helpless  creatures  whose  main  activities  are  eating,  sleeping 
and  crying  into  responding  and  responsible  persons  within  the 
affection  and  discipline  of  the  family.  So  man  becomes  truly 
man  within  the  embrace  of  God's  love  and  discipline.  The 
child  who  would  adjust  to  the  world  must  come  to  terms  with 
the  existence  of  other  persons.  God  gives  man  the  created 
world  of  nature  and  persons  as  the  environment  for  growth 
into  humanity.  In  his  origin  man  can  see  the  generosity  and 
goodness  of  his  Creator.  His  destiny  is  intended  to  be  life  in  the 
presence  of  God,  a  life  in  which  the  child  grows  into  the  like 
ness  of  the  Father,  and  experiences  His  constant  goodness  and 
bounty.  This  is  man's  glory,  that  he  has  been  made  for  life 
with  God. 


24  The  story  of  man  is  however  not  only  one  of  a  glorious  destiny^ 
it  involves  tragedy  as  well.  For  man  has  himself  chosen  to 
forego  the  future  planned  for  him  by  his  Creator.  He  has  cho 
sen  to  keep  God  out  of  his  life,  to  reject  the  possibilities  of  the 
relationship  for  which  he  was  created.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
world  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  he  attempts  to  arrange  his 
own  world.  He  rejects  the  situation  in  which  he  must  live  in 
love  to  his  neighbor,  and  regards  as  nonsense  the  principle  that 
he  who  seeks  his  life  loses  it  and  he  who  loses  his  life  finds  it. 
He  has  set  out  to  remake  the  world  after  his  own  ideals,  seeking 
with  single  minded  zeal  to  make  himself  the  center  of  his  world, 
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and  exploit  all  other  persons  and  possibilities  to  his  own  ad 
vantage.  This  striving  for  autonomy  and  a  self-contained  life 
is  the  essence  of  what  the  Bible  calls  sin.  A  confident  hu 
manism  may  exalt  this  as  the  highest  human  achievement.  In 
the  biblical  view  of  life  it  is  man's  deepest  tragedy. 

25  The  biblical  writers  portray  man's  plight  as  a  complex  one.  He 
is  a  rebel,  asserting  his  own  puny  will  against  his  maker,  and 
striving  to  be  God  himself.  He  is  a  slave,  for  in  his  rebellion  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  changing  the  condition  of  his  createdness; 
he  has  simply  forfeited  his  freedom,  which  consists  of  his  obe 
dience  to  his  Creator.  In  reaching  for  autonomy  he  has  achieved 
bondage.  He  is  also  involved  in  guilt,  separated  from  the 
source   of   life,   turned   in   upon   himself,    and    abusing   and 
misusing  all  of  God's  gifts  to  him  in  his  insane  self-centered- 
ness.  His  actual  sins,  his  transgressions  of  God's  will,  are  the 
individual  expressions  of  his  separation  from  God,  his  slavery. 
He  sins  because  he  refuses  to  take  the  place  God  created  him 
for,  and  aspires  instead  to  be  God  in  his  own  domain. 

26  But  sin  is  not  only  an  individual  act,  it  is  also  participation  in 
a  common  human  tragedy,  an  experience  of  the  eerie  mystery 
of  humanity's  rebellion  against  God.  The  doctrine  of  original 
sin  affirmed  by  the  reformers  is  not  merely  the  statement  that 
man  inherits  his  sinful  tendencies.  If  sin  were  only  a  biological 
inheritance  it  would  not  be  so  terrible,  for  then  we  should  be 
no  more  responsible  for  our  sins  than  we  are  for  the  color  of 
our  eyes.  Neither  is  it  the  product  of  an  historical  development, 
as  though  the.  accumulated  blunders  of  our  predecessors  had 
landed  upon  us.  Sin  is  deeper  and  more  dreadful:  it  is  our 
reenactment  of  humanity's  primal  rejection  of  God,  our  par 
ticipation  in  a  common  human  refusal  to  worship  and  obey 
God,  a  refusal  which  has  its  roots  beyond  history.  It  is  a  reality 
which  eludes  rational  expression,  but  a  reality  nevertheless,  an 
experience  of  guilt,  anxiety  and  dread  in  our  lives. 

27  In  our  time  the  word  »sin»  has  been  trivialized  by  both  friends 
and  enemies  of  religion,  and  stands  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
It  has  come  to  mean  at  best  a  transgression  of  law,  whether 
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the  law  is  thought  of  as  God's  law  or  as  the  ethos  of  the 
community.  At  worst  it  has  come  to  mean  a  trifling  departure 
from  conformity,  the  smoking  of  a  forbidden  cigarette,  or 
attendance  at  a  theater.  It  is  only  when  we  recognize  that  sin 
is  an  expression  of  separation  from  God  that  its  seriousness 
dawns  on  us.  It  is  an  attempt  to  live  contrary  to  the  structure 
of  our  createdness,  and  it  cuts  us  off  from  God,  who  is  the 
source  of  life. 

2s  The  human  situation  would  not  be  so  tragic  if  man  were 
merely  an  animal,  if  he  had  only  recently  emerged  from  the 
primeval  swamp.  We  should  not  expect  such  a  creature  to 
have  table  manners  or  appreciation  of  the  values  of  a  tradi 
tional  culture.  But  the  human  situation  is  poignantly  tragic 
because  man  has  been  created  to  share  the  life  of  God  and  has 
preferred  the  tawdriness  and  pettiness  of  his  own  egocentricity. 
The  tragedy  is  not  less  ghastly  because  he  persuades  himself 
that  bondage  is  freedom,  that  death  is  the  fulness  of  life  and 
that  a  life  of  anxiety  and  frustration  is  glorious  freedom  and 
opportunity. 


29  //  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  man  in  his  concreteness,  in 
his  unity  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  totality  of  all  his  powers, 
who  is  created  by  God  and  destined  for  fellowship  with  him. 
Man's  bodily  existence  is  not  a  punishment,  or  an  inhibition 
resulting  from  a  bungled  creative  act,  but  precisely  what  God 
intended  in  His  goodness  and  love.  And  when  God  redeems 
man  from  his  lost  situation  he  redeems  him  in  the  totality 
of  his  existence.  The  Bible  knows  no  body-soul  duality  in 
which  the  soul  has  eternal  value  and  the  body  is  a  lower  form 
of  life.  God  is  much  less  »spiritual»  in  this  regard  than  most 
of  his  creatures.  In  the  biblical  view  He  created  man  as  a 
living  unity.  Seen  from  the  aspect  of  his  corporeal  reality  man 
is  body;  as  vital  person  he  is  soul;  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  life  in  God  he  is  spirit;  as  a  being  in  rebellion  against 
God  he  is  flesh.  And  the  Gospel  promises  no  escape  from 
these  unitary  realities,  as  though  the  body  were  cast  off  and 
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the  soul  enjoyed  eternal  contemplation  of  the  divine.  The 
Gospel  promises  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Through  the 
miracle  of  Christ's  triumph  over  death  God  will  grant  His 
people  no  mere  shadow  of  reality,  but  the  fulness  of  life  in 
His  presence.  The  terms  of  this  new  life  are  not  in  our  grasp, 
and  indeed  lie  beyond  the  resources  of  our  imagination.  But 
the  doctrine  of  resurrection  asserts  the  realism  of  God  for  the 
future  and  in  the  present  as  well.  We  are  not  to  despise  our 
corporeal  existence  or  the  world  in  which  we  live,  seeking  a 
» higher »  spirituality  which  transcends  the  world  and  the 
body.  We  are  to  take  our  bodies  and  our  world  seriously  as 
the  milieu  which  God  Himself  has  given  us  and  accept  the 
joys  of  this  life  as  portents  and  analogies  of  the  life  which 
is  to  be  ours  when  God's  redemptive  purpose  is  accomplished. 

C.  Who  is  Jesus  Christ? 

30  The  third  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  speaks  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Reformers  adopt  the  language  of  the  great  Christo- 
logical  symbols  of  Nicea  and  Chalcedon,  taking  their  stand 
squarely  in  the  Catholic  Christian  tradition.  But  while  the 
language    is    ancient   and   traditional,   the   theological   affir 
mations  it  conveys  are  perennially  shocking  and  offensive. 
Moreover,  it  is  precisely  in  the  offense  that  the  good  news 
concerning  God  in  Christ  is  affirmed.  The  import  of  the 
message  is  grasped  only  where  the  shock  and  the  scandal 
have  been  experienced.  He  who  reads  these  words  as  the  trite 
and  commonplace  assertion  of  the  obvious  has  not  yet  begun 
to  understand  the  Gospel. 

31  This  article  makes  the  astonishing  assertion  that  the  Creator 
of  this  vast  and  boundless  universe  has  made  Himself  known 
to  men  in  the  person  of  a  first  century  Jew,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
He  whose  omnipotence  sustains  the  immense  reaches  of  our 
world  chose  to  lie  as  a  helpless  baby  in  the  arms  of  a  Jewish 
peasant  girl.  He  who  is  the  source  of  all  lif^,1  played  as  a  boy 
in  Nazareth's  lanes,  earned  a  living  as  a  carpenter,  experienced 
fatigue  and  hunger,  and  finally  submitted  to  execution  as  a 
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criminal  on  trumped-up  charges  of  sedition.  Most  of  his  con 
temporaries  found  the  suggestion  that  this  man  was  the  elect 
servant  of  God  fantastic  and  offensive  to  the  point  of  blasphe 
my.  They  were  quite  confident  that  their  act  in  securing  his 
execution  was  pleasing  to  God  and  in  the  service  of  their 
people,  and  in  a  sense  quite  other  than  they  intended,  they 
were  right. 

32  The  passage  of  time  has  not  made  these  assertions  less  startling 
or  offensive.  That  the  infinite  and  omnipotent  creator,  with  all 
the  resources  at  his  disposal,  should  choose  this  strange  way 
of  revealing  Himself  to  His  creatures  is  at  least  wonderful 
and  amazing.  But  the  biblical  writers  assert  that  this  is  precisely 
the  way  that  God  chooses  to  communicate  with  men.  When 
God  speaks  to  us,  He  does  so  in  a  preparatory  way  through 
his  servants,  the  prophets,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time  in  His 
Son  Jesus,  the  Messiah  of  Israel.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ultimate 
and  decisive  word  of  God,  He  is  the  content  of  God's  address 
to  us.  If  we  would  know  the  will  and  disposition  of  God 
toward  us,  we  seek  it  in  the  disclosure  of  the  Son,  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  known  to  us  in  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
witness  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

33  The  shock  and  offense  of  the  Gospel  message  is  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  the  declaration  that  God  reveals  Himself  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  also  present  in  the  related  assertion  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  deed  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  men.  He 
stood  in  our  place  before  God,  receiving  in  His  own  body  and 
life  the  judgment  of  God  upon  our  sin  and  guilt.  He  accepted 
the  curse  of  the  law  in  order  to  deliver  us  from  its  curse.  The 
life,  preaching  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  culminating  in  His  sub 
mission  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  crowned,  so  insist  the 
apostles,  in  His  victory  over  death  in  the  resurrection  —  all 
of  this  is  what  God  has  done  in  order  that  men,  who  have 
missed  their  true  destiny,  might  be  restored  to  life  and  recover 
what  they  lost. 

34  The  biblical  writers  use  a  multitude  of  word  pictures,  most  of 
them  chosen  from  the  religious  experience  and  vocabulary  of 
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Israel,  to  expound  what  happened  in  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  They,  see  in  Him  the  bringer  of  a  new 
age,  in  whose  life  and  by  whose  deeds  the  powers  of  the  old 
eon  are  overcome  and  vanquished.  He  manifests  the  power  of 
God  to  crush  the  forces  of  evil  and  to  inaugurate  the  kingly 
rule  of  God.  His  life  and  death  are  the  fulfilment  of  the 
sacrificial  cultus,  which  is  seen  as  the  prophetic  foreshadowing 
of  God's  self-giving  in  His  servant  the  Messiah.  He  is  the 
Bridegroom  of  Israel  come  to  reconcile  the  rebellious  and 
disobedient  bride.  Israel  has  chosen  the  role  of  harlot,  but 
God  does  not  turn  His  back  on  her.  In  Christ  He  shows  His 
love  even  for  the  unclean  and  undeserving,  and  seeks  her 
return  to  her  home.  Through  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  God 
gathers  to  Himself  a  people  for  His  own  possession.  Jesus  is 
the  true  man,  the  new  humanity,  and  those  who  are  in  Him 
share  His  new  humanity  as  they  live  in  the  new  relationship 
with  God.  The  cross  is  the  mid-point  of  human  history,  the 
point  at  which  God's  redemptive  power  breaks  effectively  into 
human  life.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  unique  individual,  in  relation 
to  whom  men  choose  whether  they  will  live  or  not,  whether 
God's  grace  and  love  shall  prove  effective  or  whether  they 
shall  remain  in  isolation  and  rebellion. 

35  The  shock  and  offense  are  manifest  thirdly  in  the  claim  of 
the  apostles  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  that  He  is  the  King  of 
the  universe.  Celsus  long  ago  isolated  the  scandal  of  this  claim 
with  his  scornful  thrust:  »He  crowned  an  obscure  life  with 
a  shameful  death,  and  you  ask  us  to  believe  in  Him  as  God.» 
The  church  asserts  that  all  authority  and  power  have  been 
delivered  to  Jesus  by  His  triumph  in  the  resurrection.  This  is 
a  triumph  perceptible  only  to  the  believer,  but  it  is  a  triumph 
which  affects  all  history  and  time  because  it  is  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  divine  purpose.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  the 
paradoxical  assertion  that  Christ  manifests  His  power  as  King 
in  His  submission  to  the  death  on  the  cross,  that  love  demon 
strates  its  invincible  might  through  the  acceptance  of  suffering. 
Here  is  a  king  who  reigns  from  the  cross,  who  exercises  His. 
regal  power  by  dying  for  his  subjects.  The  cross  demands 
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radical  reassessment  of  values.  For  if  the  apostles'  interpre 
tation  of  the  cross  is  correct  the  world's  addiction  to  success 
is  challenged,  its  love  of  power  questioned,  its  confidence  in 
its  own  justice  shaken.  If  God  reveals  Himself  in  a  resident 
of  a  fourth-rate  town  in  the  Galilean  hills,  manifests  His 
power  in  the  weakness  of  submission,  and  establishes  His  reign 
in  a  man  strung  taut  to  a  cross,  the  world's  whole  scale  of 
values  needs  re-examination. 

36  These  great  theological  affirmations  concerning  God,  man  and 
Christ  connect  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  with  the  his 
toric  Catholic  theological  tradition,  and  also  furnish  the 
ground  for  the  central  affirmation  of  the  Confession,  the  arti 
cle  on  Justification.  The  Reformers  imply  that  they  are 
stating  nothing  new.  They  are  not  interested  in  theological 
novelties,  but  only  in  confessing  the  faith  of  the  Christian 
church. 


D.  The  Righteousness  of  God  or  the 
Righteousness  of  Man? 

37  Article  Four  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  states  the  central 
issue  of  the  Reformation,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith. 
»It  is  also  taught  among  us  that  we  cannot  obtain  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  righteousness  before  God  by  our  own  merits,  works 
or  satisfactions,  but  that  we  receive  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
become  righteous  before  God  by  grace,  for  Christ's  sake, 
through  faith,  when  we  believe  that  Christ  suffered  for  us 
and  that  for  His  sake  our  sin  is  forgiven  and  righteousness  and 
eternal  life  are  given  to  us.  For  God  will  regard  and  reckon  this 
faith  as  righteousness,  as  Paul  says  in  Romans  3:  21 — 26  and 
4:  5.» 


38  The  rejection  of  self -righteousness.  The  Reformers  first  clear 
the  field  of  false  forms  of  righteousness  in  order  to  point 
plainly  to  the  true  righteousness  which  God  has  accom 
plished  in  Jesus  Christ  and  bestows  freely  on  him  who  has 
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faith  in  the  Gospel.  The  multiplication  of  rites  and  ceremo 
nies,  pilgrimages,  indulgences,  fasts  have  no  place  in  the 
article  on  justification.  Here  only  Christ  can  hold  sway. 

39  As  loyal  heirs  of  the  Reformation  we  have  no  intention  of 
renewing  the  religious  practices  condemned  by  the  Reformers. 
But  self-righteousness  is  not  thereby  banished  from  our  midst. 
The    perennial     human     drive    for    self-respect     and     self- 
righteousness  affects  us  also.  It  may  be  useful  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  forms  self-righteousness  takes  in  our  time. 

40  There   is  the  self-righteousness  of  the  Communist.   He  has 
documented  the  iniquities  of  the  churchmen  and  can  discourse 
at  length  about  their  pride,  selfishness,  love  of  power  and 
riches,  neglect  of  the  poor,  contempt  for  their  enemies,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  ruling  classes.  He  himself  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  because  of  its  support  of  injustice 
and  reaction.  Far  from  doling  opiates  to  the  masses,  he  attacks 
injustice  and  inequity  and  strives  mightily  for  the  coming  of 
his  secularized  kingdom  of  God,  the  triumph  of  the  proletariat. 
Elated  with  the  tightness  of  his  cause,  confident  that  history 
is  on  his  side,  he  fails  to  observe  that  many  of  the  vices  he  has 
denounced  in  the  decadent  imperialists  and  capitalists  now 
appear  also  in  his  ranks.  But  the  mechanism  of  the  party 
propaganda  furnishes  answers  to  objections  and  he  remains 
a   true   believer   in   the   dialectics   of   materialism.   The   end 
justifies  the  means  and  the  party  moves  inexorably  forward 
towards  its  inevitable  triumph. 

41  There  is  the  self-righteousness  of  some  western  humanitarians. 
Their  ideals  are  high,  their  motives  pure,  their  devotion  to 
truth,  beauty  and  goodness  unwavering.  They  are  heirs  of  a 
long  process   of  moral   and   cultural   development,   and   the 
highest  achievements  of  civilization  are  about  to  reach  fruition 
in  their  lives.  They  are  eager  that  their  enlightenment  and 
moral  fervour  may  be  spread  over  all  the  world,  and  resent 
any  intimation  of.  ambiguity  or  mixed  motives  in  individual 
or  national  purposes.  While  they  erect  their  palatial  mansion 
of  thought,  they  reside  in  the  dog  house  next  door.  They  want 
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no  part  of  war,  cruelty  or  injustice,  but  continue  to  demand 
the  things  that  lead  inevitably  to  them. 

42  There  is  the  self-righteousness  of  some  orthodox  Lutherans. 
They  stand  firmly  in  the  theological  heritage  of  the  Refor 
mation,    vigorously    opposing    all    Romanist,    Reformed    or 
Anabaptist  tendencies.   They  are  zealous  for  pure  doctrine 
and  strenuous  defenders  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
they  suspect  that  the  Lord  has  a  special  affection  for  them 
because  of  their  devotion  to  His  cause,  their  clear  reasoning, 
effectiveness    in    argument    and    consistent    suspicion    of    all 
contemporary  learning.  For  all  their  good  intentions,  they  are 
in  danger  of  confusing  theology  and  faith  and  of  making 
theological  dialectics  a  way  of  salvation. 

43  The  ardent  advocate  of  evangelism  and  personal  religion  is 
not    exempt    from    the    dangers    of    self-righteousness.    The 
regularity  of  his  devotional   life,  his  enthusiasm  for  world 
missions,  and  his  concern  for  his  fellow  men  begin  to  look 
like  credit  balances  in  the  bank  of  heaven.  His  life  is  disciplined, 
he  has  first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  realities  of  the  Gospel 
and  penetrating  insight  into  the  Scriptures.  He  overhears  his 
neighbors'  comment  favorably  on  his  spiritual  superiority  and 
gains  new  respect  for  their  perspicuity  and  judgment. 

44  The  ecclesiastical  activist  does  not  escape  the  perils  of  self- 
righteousness.  He  leaves  doctrinal  matters  to  the  theologians, 
and  avoids  pietistic  self-discipline  as  a  dangerous  deception, 
but  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that,  humble  as  he  is,  he  is 
really  a  pillar  of  the  church.   He  is  regular  in  church  at 
tendance,  gives   unstintingly   of  his   time  to   church   boards, 
Sunday  school  and  choir,  is  generous  with  his  money,  and 
supports  the  pastor  in  everything  he  undertakes.  Surely  he 
brings  more  joy  to  heaven  than  some  of  the  Amalekites  who 
lurk  at  the  fringes  of  congregational  life. 

45  And  finally,  there  is  the  self-righteousness  of  the  one  who 
is  a  » Christian »  but  cannot  relate  himself  to  an  imperfect  and 
hypocritical  organization  like  the  church.  He  recognizes  that 
good  works  are  a  temptation  to  relf-righteousness,  so  he  care- 
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fully  avoids  them.  Theological  discussion  breeds  acrimony,  so 
he  gives  it  wide  berth.  Contributions  to  the  church  build  up 
clerical  domination,  prayer  is  affectation,  study  of  the  Bible 
unrewarding.  In  his  youth  he  congratulates  himself  that  he  ful 
fils  the  Lord's  injuction  to  be  like  a  little  child.  When  the 
anxieties  of  age  overtake  him,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
example  of  the  robber  on  the  cross.  Thus  consistent  mediocrity 
has  the  effrontery  to  pose  as  the  twentieth  century  exposition 
of  the  Protestant  principle,  when  it  really  is,  as  Kierkegaard 
points  out,  »properly  speaking,  a  mixture  of  childishness  and 
crime. » 


46  The  righteousness  of  God.  One  of  the  enduring  prophetic  con 
tributions  to  the  understanding  of  religion  is  its  stress  upon 
the  righteuousness  and  holiness  of  God.  The  God  of  Israel  is 
not  like  man:  he  does  not  lie,  cheat,  deceive  or  betray.  He  loves 
righteousness  and  truth  and  cannot  tolerate  sin  or  evil.  True 
religion  is  not  only  morality  nor  merely  an  emotional  orgy,  but 
the  recovery  of  the  wholeness  of  life  in  a  proper  relationship  to 
God.  He  discloses  His  will  for  his  people  in  the  Torah,  in 
sisting,  »You  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.»  God's  people  can 
not  conform  to  the  standards  of  their  neighbors;  their  standard 
is  the  holiness  of  the  living  God. 

47  But  God  who  gives  the  law  and  the  covenant  is  also  the  re 
deemer  of  his  people.  The  most  momentous  event  in  Israel's 
history  is  the  Exodus,  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Here  Israel 
experienced  God's  mercy  and  power.  What  Israel  could  never 
have  accomplished  by  its  own  strength  or  cleverness,  God 
achieved  with  his  upraised  arm.  Through  Exodus,  wilderness 
wandering  and  settlement  in  Canaan,  God  drives  home  his 
lessen  to  his  people.  When  they  seek  their  own  will  they  fail. 
When  they  depend  on  their  own  wisdom  and  ingenuity  they 
are  defeated.  But  when  they  take  God  at  his  word,  he  gives 
them  the  victory.  The  covenant  is  thus  not  a  bargain  between 
equals,  but  the  gracious  act  of  God  toward  an  undeserving 
people.  Israel  can  live  within  the  covenant  because  God  is  mer- 
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ciful.  The  annual  celebration  of  the  Passover  reminds  Israel  of 
its  covenant  privileges  and  reenacts  the  miracle  of  deliverance 
whereby  God  intervenes  in  history  to  show  himself  as  the  sav 
iour  of  his  people. 

48  But  the  righteousness  of  God  and  His  redemptive  mercy  are 
not  separate  things.  The  prophets  came  to  recognize  that  God's 
righteousness  is  His  covenant  faithfulness,  the  mercy  by  which 
he  rescues  His  people.  God's  righteousness  is  not  an  abstract 
quality;  it  is  His  activity  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
covenant.  Hosea  perceives  that  righteousness  is  the  dowry  God 
gives  to  His  people  in  the  new  covenant  (Hos.  2:19).  What 
Israel  could  not  accomplish,  God  bestows  as  a  gift.  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  stress  the  mediotorial  role  pleyed  by  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  establishing  God's  kingdom  with  righteousness  (Is. 
9:  7,  Jer.  31:  31—34).  And  Second  Isaiah  sees  that  God's 
righteousness  is  the  key  to  understanding  the  divine  work  of 
salvation.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  know  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  the  gift  of  salvation  through  the  establishment  of 
the  new  covenant.  The  great  prophets  of  the  exile  assert  the 
love  and  redeeming  purpose  of  God  even  in  the  depths  of  Is 
rael's  defeat  and  humiliation.  When  kings  betray  their  trust, 
priests  make  profit  out  of  their  responsibility,  and  prophets 
learn  to  pipe  cheery  little  tunes,  God  dismisses  them  all.  But  he 
does  not  abandon  his  people.  He  assumes  the  tasks  deserted  by 
his  faithless  servants  and  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of  Is 
rael's  disobedience  and  failure.  »I,  myself  will  search  for  my 
sheep ...  I  will  seek  that  which  was  lost  and  bring  back  that 
which  was  driven  away»  (Ezek.  34:  1 1 — 16).  The  history  of  the 
nation  has  apparently  ended  in  captivity  and  defeat,  but  the 
prophets  continue  to  voice  their  hopes,  not  for  the  recovery  of 
political  sagacity  in  their  leaders,  but  in  the  abiding  love  and 
redeeming  purpose  of  God.  Jeremiah  looks  forward  to  a  hew 
covenant,  »  not  like  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers, 
which  covenant  they  broke ...  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in 
ward  parts . . .  and  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my 
people  . . .  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity  and  I  will  remember 
their  sin  no  more.»  (Jer.  31:  31 — 34).  Thus  from  the  pages  of 
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the  Old  Testament  emerges  the  vision  of  a  God  who  is  holy 
and  righteous,  who  judges  the  sinner,  but  who  is  also  merciful 
and  gracious,  seeking  out  a  disobedient  and  undeserving  people 
and  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of  their  failures. 

49  The  concern  for  righteousness  is  a  prominent  part  of  the  pro 
gram  of  the  Pharisaic  party  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  They  were 
acutely  conscious  of  God's  demand  of  righteousness  and  looked 
to  the  law  as  the  way  of  achieving  it.  He  who  fulfils  the  law's 
demands  is  righteous  before  God.  Jesus  came  into  violent  col 
lision  with  this  viewpoint,  not  only  in  his  teaching,  but  in  his 
conduct.  He  insisted  that  only  a  righteousness  exceeding  that 
of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  could  come  under  the  kingly 
rule  of  God.  He  deepened  the  law's  demands,  maintaining  that 
its  real  meaning  is  nothing  less  than  perfect  love  for  God  and 
the  neighbor.  He  attacked  the  rabbinic  interpretation  of  the 
law,  dismissing  their  regulations  concerning  divorce,  fasting 
and  ritual  cleanliness  as  clever  human  devices  to  evade  God's 
demand.  He  trampled  the  »hedge  about  the  law»,  disregarding 
rules  against  meal  fellowship  with  Gentiles  or  lapsed  Jews, 
choosing  a  tax  gatherer  as  one  of  his  disciples,  and  deliberately 
creating  situations  to  set  aside  the  rules  of  sabbath  observance. 

50  All  of  this  was  sufficiently  offensive  to  the  religious  people  of 
his  time,  but  he  compounded  his  crime  by  additional  assaults 
upon  their  pious  sensibilities.  He  claimed  authority  to  forgive 
sins  when  every  Jew  of  his  day  knew  very  well  that  only  God 
can  forgive  sins.  At  the  outset  of  his  ministry  he  told  the  con 
gregation  in  a  synagogue  that  the  lesson  for  the  day  from  the 
prophets  had  been  fulfilled  in  their  hearing.  When  questioned 
about  his  disciples'  lax  observance  of  the  regulations  concern 
ing  fasting,  he  defended  their  conduct  with  the  strange  ques 
tion  »the  members  of  a  wedding  cannot  fast  while  the  bride 
groom  is  with  them,  can  they?»  Against  the  background  of 
Ezekiel  and  Hosea  these  words  intimate  a  claim  to  be  bride 
groom  of  Israel,  a  title  reserved  in  prophetic  thought  for  the 
God  of  the  covenant.  He  defended  his  healing  on  the  sabbath 
day  with  the  claim  to  be  Lord  of  the  sabbath.  On  another  oc 
casion  he  parried  the  same  charge  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
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rest  promised  in  the  sabbath  is  already  at  hand  in  his  miracle 
of  healing.  He  drove  merchants  and  money  changers  from  the 
temple,  art  act  in  complete  defiance  of  the  proper  authorities, 
or  else  implied  claim  to  authority  over  God's  temple.  He  inter 
preted  his  impending  death  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
theology  of  sacrifice,  which  is  presumption  or  blasphemy,  un 
less  indeed  he  is  God's  servant  sent  to  fulfil  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrificial  cultus. 

51  What  emerges  from  the  Gospel  portrait  of  Jesus  is  the  picture 
of  a  man  who  is  not  content  to  be  merely  a  pious  Jew,  nor  just 
a  prophet,  or  worker  of  miracles.  He  claims  law,  sabbath,  tem 
ple  and  sacrifice  as  his  own.  He  interprets  the  prophets  as 
pointing  to  himself,  claiming  that  the  meaning  of  the  entire 
Old  Testament  is  fulfilled  in  his  career.  And  in  spite  of  these 
stupendous  claims,  he  does  not  impress  us  as  mentally  unbal 
anced  or  given  to  blasphemy.  He  eludes  the  categories  of  his 
own  time,  and  we  can  begin  to  understand  why  the  Jewish 
authorities  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  menace  to  his  people. 
For  his  challenge  to  his  contemporaries'  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  institutions  of  Israel  is  so  radical  and  far 
reaching  that  it  only  makes  sense  as  the  intervention  of  God 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  his  people.  The  claim  Jesus  makes  for 
himself  is  a  bold  and  comprehensive  one.  He  is  the  realization 
of  God's  redemptive  purpose.  He  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro 
phetic  vision.  »The  Lord  is  our  righteousness. » 

52  The  awareness  that  God  has  acted  in  Jesus  Christ  to  establish 
righteousness  for  his  people  is  reflected  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
»justify»    and    »justification»    in   the   earliest   period   of   the 
Christian  community.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  seen  not  as 
an  ideal,  a  heavenly  standard  held  forth  for  men  to  emulate. 
It  is  not  something  which  man  earns  through  his  diligent 
attention  to  the  demands  of  the  law.  It  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
it  is  offered  to  men  in  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Through  baptism 
and  faith 'the  disciple  is  »in  Christ»  and  lives  in  the  righteous 
ness  that  God  has  accomplished  in  him.  In  this  earliest  stage 
the  term  justification  is  one  of  many  pictures  used  to  set  forth 
the  meaning  of  God's  deed  in  Christ.  In  the  work  of  the 
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Apostle  Paul  it  assumes  a  more  prominent  place,  growing 
out  of  the  controversy  with  Judaizing  Christians  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  meaning  of  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

53  The  Judaizing  party  in  the  early  Christian  community  saw 
quite  clearly  the  continuity  between  Israel  and  the  church, 
but  did   not   recognize   the   newness   of   the   Gospel   or   the 
transforming  power  of  God's  act  in  Christ.  They  thought  of 
a  Christian  as  a  Jew  who  recognized  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and 
awaited  his  return  from  heaven.  Righteousness  is  essentially 
the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  is  achieved  by  obedience 
within  the  covenant.  When   Paul   admitted   Gentiles  to  the 
church  without  circumcision  or  the  keeping  of  the  law,  they 
attacked    him    as    the   preacher   of    a   truncated    Gospel,  the 
purveyor  of  a  cut-rate  religion.  He  achieved  easy  conversions 
but  deceived  his  followers  and  deprived  them  of  a  share  in 
God's  promise.  Since  the  promises  had  been  made  to  Abraham 
and  his  descendants,  it  seemed  to  them  obvious  that  the  be 
liever  must  first  of  all  be  a  Jew  in  order  to  inherit  the  promised 
blessing. 

54  In  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  Paul  makes  an  impassioned 
reply  to  his  opponents.  He  is  not  a  second-hand  apostle  nor  a 
salesman  of  shoddy  goods,  but  an  apostle  by  the  will  of  Christ 
and  a  preacher  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel.  His  opponents 
miss  the  real  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  and  fail  to  see 
how  central  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  unfolding  of  God's  purpose. 
The  essential  content  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  righteous 
ness  by  obedience  to  law,  but  righteousness  by  faith  in  God. 
Abraham  trusted  God,  and  his  faith  was  counted  as  righteous 
ness.  God  intended  from  the  very  beginning  that  man  should 
live  by  His  goodness  and  mercy  and  not  by  obedience  to  law. 
The  law  came  in  four  centuries  later  and  cannot  change  or 
supersede  God's  original  covenant.  He  is  the  true  descendant 
of  Abraham  who  shares  his  faith  in  God.  Biological  descent 
from  Abraham  is,  however,  a  dubious  ground  for  assurance. 
For  Abraham   had  two  sons,  one  by  Hagar  the  slave,  the 
child  of  his  unbelief  and  impatience,  the  other  by  Sarah,  the 
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child   of  promise.   But   Abraham's   family   is   not   reckoned 
through  Ishmael  but  through  Isaac  the  child  of  promise. 

55  His  opponents  indignantly  protest  that  Paul  cancels  the  law 
and  makes  nonsense  of  the  glorious  religious  history  of  Israel. 
The  law,  replies  Paul,  was  never  given  to  produce  righteous 
ness,  but  to  give  the  knowledge  of  sin,  to  make  man  aware  of 
the  gulf  that  separates  him  from  God.  The  law  is  like  the 
slave  who  takes  the  children  to  school;  it  is  our  custodian 
until  we  come  to  Jesus  Christ.  When  we  know  Christ  in 
faith,  the  law  has  accomplished  its  task.  And  where  there  is 
faith  men  live  by  God's  goodness  and  share  the  righteousness 
accomplished  by  God  in  the  ministry  of  his  Son.  It  is  man's 
sin  that  he  desires  to  live  his  own  life,  to  earn  his  own  way. 
It  is  his  salvation  when  he  responds  to  God's  address  in  the 
Gospel,  puts  his  confidence  in  God's  mercy,  and  lives  as  a 
member  of  the  divine  household.  To  be  righteous  is  to  be 
accepted  by  God,  to  live  in  the  power  of  forgiveness.  It  is  not 
man's  ethical  achievement  but  God's  gift  in  Jesus  Christ. 


56  But  human  pride  and  self  assertion  are  not  easily  dismissed  or 
defeated.  Finding  the  door  barred  they  try  to  climb  in  the 
window.  //  they  are  driven  from  their  stronghold  in  works  and 
merits  they  seek  to  assert  their  dominion  in  subtler  ways  by 
subverting  faith.  Biblical  faith  is  man's  response  to  God's 
invitation  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  clinging  to  the  promise,  putting 
one's  trust  in  God,  accepting  the  offer  of  life  in  Christ.  But 
man's  restless  craving  for  his  own  way  to  life  adopts  the 
language  of  faith  and  seeks  to  reassert  its  willfulness  within  the 
structure  of  evangelical  language.  The  untiring  efforts  of  this 
subverting  activity  have  produced  three  main  counterfeits  of 
faith. 

57  a)  The  first  counterfeit  suggests  that  faith  is  essentially  an  act 

of  the  intellect.  Faith  is  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  God 
exists,  or  assent  to  a  battery  of  theological  propositions 
about  Him  or  His  activity.  The  restless  activity  that  Luther 
ascribed  to  faith  is  here  transformed  into  dialectics,  an 
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energy  and  skill  in  theological  argument.  An  apparent 
mastery  of  the  inmost  household  secrets  of  heaven  is  then 
interpreted  as  an  especially  profound  form  of  piety.  When 
the  theological  propositions  are  difficult  to  comprehend, 
self  contradictory  or  irrational,  faith  becomes  an  especially 
difficult  act,  which  just  because  it  is  formidable  deserves 
salvation  as  a  reward.  This  offers  the  additional  advantage 
of  removing  the  offense  of  the  gospel,  because  now  it  is 
apparent  how  God  can  reward  those  capable  of  this  arduous 
achievement. 

58  b)  A  second  counterfeit  of  faith  sees  it  as  mean's  concentration 

on  the  good  life.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  strive  to  please  God, 
an  activity  which  obviously  relates  to  obedience  to  His  laws. 
Because  moralism  has  constantly  attended  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church,  this  attitude  has  the  advantage  of  a 
large  following  and  a  persuasive  theological  argumentation. 
It  provides  a  logical  explanation  for  all  the  activities  which 
take  place  in  a  local  congregation,  and  enables  many  people 
to  endure  tedious  or  senseless  programs  because  of  the 
reward  which  lies  in  the  future.  It  makes  the  best  of  both 
worlds,  acknowledging  the  triumph  of  Pauline  Christianity 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  instincts  of  the  natural 
man  who  has  suspected  all  along  that  God  does  not  give 
something  for  nothing.  If  the  pastor  denounces  works 
righteousness,  so  thinks  the  natural  man,  it  is  because  his 
seminary  training  has  confused  him  or  because  he  has  a 
perverse  taste  for  paradox.  A  man  of  common  sense  knows 
that  God  is  pleased  by  good  works  and  therefore  seeks  to 
accumulate  them. 

59  c)   A  third  counterfeit  of  faith  calls  for  a  focusing  of  man's 

dynamic  powers  on  some  object.  Faith  is  man's  ability  to 
concentrate  his  psychic  powers  and  thus  bring  the  spiritual 
and  material  world  under  his  control.  The  goal  of  his 
endeavor  may  be  peace  of  mind,  the  healing  of  disease,  the 
mastery  of  his  fellows,  success  in  business,  or  the  develop 
ment  of  an  effective  personality.  The  object  of  faith  may 
be  unspecified,  or  it  may  be  designated  faith  in  goodness, 
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in  humanity,  in  progress,  in  one's  self,  or  even  faith  in  faith. 
If  man  falls  short  of  his  goal  it  is  because  his  faith  has  been 
inadequate,  so  that  he  needs  more  effective  discipline  in 
his  inner  life.  Once  he  has  acquired  the  technique  and  can 
bring  his  powers  to  focus  effectively,  his  progress  toward 
his  objective  becomes  irresistible,  and  his  career  is  the 
subject  for  the  admiration  and  envy  of  his  fellowmen. 

60  But  what  the  Scriptures  mean   by  faith  is  something  quite 
different.  Faith  is  not  only  knowledge,  nor  only  a  decision  of 
the   will,  nor   only   an   esthetic   or   emotional   experience.  It 
includes  all  these  aspects,  for  it  involves  the  whole  person. 
Faith  is  man's  response  to  the  God  who  speaks  to  him  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  recognition  that  God  is  the  Lord,  and 
that  he  is  right  when  he  judges  us.  It  is  trust  in  God's  mercy 
and  faithfulness  as  He  makes  them  known  to  us  in  the  cross. 
It  is  the  courage  to  cling  to  Him  and  His  promise  when  all 
supports  have  crumbled  and  when  God  Himself  seems  to  have 
abandoned  us.  It  is  the  complete  commitment  of  the  entire 
person  to  the  God  who  wills  our  eternal  happiness. 

61  Faith  is  the  overcoming  of  unbelief,  the  renunciation  of  self- 
centeredness,  surmounting  the  offense  which  the  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  always  brings.  It  is  the  glad  acceptance  of  the 
apostolic  testimony  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Christ,  the 
son  of  God,  the  saviour  of  the  world.  His  enemies  call  him 
false  prophet,  breaker  of  the  law,  defiler  of  the  sabbath,  enemy 
of  God's  people.  The  verdict  of  a  Roman  court  and  execution 
of  sentence  by  crucifixion  seem  to  support  them.  Some  who 
declare  themselves  his  friends  set  aside  his  claims  to  Mes- 
siahship  or  sonship  and  think  to  honor  him  as  a  great  teacher, 
a  prophet,  a  pioneer  of  noble  and  heroic  living.  But  faith 
accepts  the  witness  of  his  disciples  that  he  is  not  only  a  great 
man,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  but  that  he  is  the  revelation 
of  the  God  of  the  covenant,  God's  very  deed  for  our  salvation. 

62  Faith  is  saving  not  because  it  is  possessed  of  inherent  powers, 
but  because  it  is  the  hand  out-stretched  to  receive  the  gift  of 
life.  It  is  indeed  a  work,  as  Luther  recognized,  and  the  only 
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work  that  pleases  God.  But  in  its  deepest  meaning  it  is  the 
work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit  »who  works  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  work  for  His  good  pleasure ».  True  faith  knows  that 
it  has  no  meritorious  quality,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  its 
counterfeits,  all  of  which  represent  significant  accomplish 
ments  of  intellectual  dexterity,  moral  discipline  or  psychologi 
cal  concentration.  True  faith  saves  not  because  of  itself  but 
because  it  lays  hold  of  God  whose  will  it  is  that  those  who 
trust  Him  may  know  His  love  and  live  in  His  presence. 

E.  Faith  without  Church? 

63  All  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  rejoice  in  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  faith.  But  when  the  question  is  raised  as  to  how 
man  obtains  faith,  the  unanimous  chorus  gives  way  to  debate 
and  discord.  The  left  wing  of  the  Reformation  voices  the 
accusation  that  at  this  point  Luther  remains  in  the  Roman 
camp,  and  that  he  does  not  carry  out  the  consequences  of  his 
own  insight.  Having  denounced  the  pope  and  the  priests  and 
insisted  on  the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  he  now  smuggles 
the  priesthood  back  into  the  church  through  his  doctrine  of 
the  ministry.  For  Luther,  and  Article  Five  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  agreement  with  him,  teaches:    »that  we  may 
obtain   this   faith,   the   ministry   of   teaching  the  gospel   and 
administering  the  sacraments  was  instituted ».  For  through  the 
Gospel  and  the  Sacraments  God  gives  His  Holy  Spirit  to  work 
faith  in  those  who  hear  the  good  news. 

64  The  doctrine  of  the  ministry  is  an  expression  of  God's  way  of 
condescension.  He  does  not  leave  sinful  and  lost  man  to  seek 
Him  out,  but  takes  the  initiative  and  discloses  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  He  does  not  overwhelm  man  with  His  majesty  and 
glory,  but  stoops  to  man's  level  and  addresses  him  in  a  mode 
suited  to  his  condition.  He  speaks  to  man  in  His  word,  paying 
him  the  compliment  of  addressing  him  as  a  person,  and  at  the 
same  time  meeting  him  in  the  concreteness  of  his  situation  as 
a  sinful  creature.  In  the  history  of  salvation  the  address  of  God 
takes  several  forms,  culminating  in  the  disclosure  of  the  divine 
presence  of  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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65  God  addresses  Israel  in  the  prophetic  word.  He  intervenes  in 
Israel's  history  to  create  a  people  for  His  own  purpose  and 
possession.  The  prophets  are  given  insight  to  see  God  at  work 
in  history,  interpret  the  events  as  His  saving  intervention,  and 
proclaim  His  purpose  for  Israel  and  the  world.  The  Exodus 
could  be  interpreted  in  a  purely  naturalistic  way  as  a  series  of 
political  coincidences.  But  the  prophets  insist  that  this  is  the 
hand  of  God  raised  to  deliver  His  people  from  bondage. 

66  As  Israel  lives  in  the  covenant  it  comes  to  understand  that  the 
Word  of  God  spoken  through  the  prophets  is  also  the  Word 
of 'power  by  which  the  world  was  made  and  by  which  it  is 
sustained.  God's  address  is  not  only  verbiage,  it  is  act,  event, 
power.  The  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  asserts  this  prophetic 
insight,    repeating    seven    times    the   expression,    »and    God 
spoke ».  The  result  of  the  divine  speech  is  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  communication  of  life  to  man. 

67  In  the  New  Testament  the  prophetic  word  returns  to  Israel 
in  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  too  stresses  the  Word- 
Event  character  of  God's  address  in  that  he  not  only  preaches, 
but  administers  a  baptismal  rite  bestowing  the  gift  of  forgive 
ness. 

68  The  prophetic  word  sounds  forth  also  in  the  career  of  Jesus. 
And  He  too  speaks  a  word  of  power.  By  His  word  lepers  are 
cleansed,  the  lame  walk,  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  dead 
are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them. 
His  miracles  assert  the  event  character  of  the  word,  for  His 
speech  is  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  the  Spirit,  the  mani 
festation  of  the  powers  of  the  new  age. 

69  When  the  first  disciples  begin  to  witness  to  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  they  discover  that  the  word  concerning  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  also  the  Word  of  God.  Where  Jesus  is  proclaimed 
as  God's  salvatory  deed,  the  word  of  power  sounds  forth  and 
men  are  granted  faith  and  life.  And  this  word  too  is  a  word 
of  power,  working  miracles  of  healing,  and  manifesting  that 
God's  word  is  His  action. 
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70  The  climactic  expression  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament  is  the  recognition  that  Jesus  is  Himself  the  Word. 
The  culmination  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  men  is  the 
Word  made  flesh,  the  divine  address  to  men  in  the  career  of 
His  elect  servant,  whose  life,  death  and  resurrection  reveals 
God's  loving  purpose  to  deliver  his  creatures  from  bondage, 
guilt  and  rebellion  and  to  make  them  members  of  His  family. 

71  The  Word  which  God  addresses  to  His  people  is  still  the  Word 
of  power.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
enshrine  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  witness  to  Jesus  the 
Word.  Through  the  providential  preparation  of  the  Scriptures 
God   has  given   His   church   the   record   of   His   redeeming 
actions,  and  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  interpretation  of  those 
actions  as  the  very  work  of  God.  This  collection  of  books  is 
the  medium  or  instrument  through  which  God  continues  to 
speak  His  word  of  judgment  and  grace.  In  the  law  He  calls 
man  to  responsible  acceptance  of  his  createdness  and  to  the 
acknowledgement  of  his  sin.  In  the  Gospel  he  offers  forgive 
ness  of  sins,  life  and  salvation.  In  the  Word  as  law  and  gospel 
He  effects  the  contemporary  encounter  with  Jesus  Christ  who 
is  the  Word  of  God. 

72  The  event  character  of  the  Word  of  God  is  expressed  in  the 
church  in  the  correlation  of  word  and  sacrament.  The  word 
which  is  encountered  in  the  Gospel  in  the  Scriptures  is  the 
same  word  by  which  the  worlds  were  made.  It  is  the  word  of 
power  which   jars   man   from   his   self-centeredness   to  take 
seriously  God's  claim  upon  him.  It  is  the  word  which  effect 
ively  offers  pardon  and  peace,  granting  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
It  is  the  word  which  creates  fellowship,  uniting  the  forgiven 
sinner  with  God's  people  on  earth,  the  Christian  church. 

73  The  word  of  proclamation  and  consolation  is  intertwined  with 
the  enacted  word  in  the  sacraments.  Here  God  speaks  the  word 
in  the  action  of  the  sacramental  rite,  acting  through  the  person 
of  His  servant  the  minister  to  unite  men  with  Christ  through 
baptism  and  grant  His  people  the  blessings  of  His  presence 
in  the  eucharist.  As  the  powers  of  the  new  age  broke  into  the 
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old  aeon  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  same  powers 
bring  the  new  age  into  the  historical  existence  of  the  church 
through  the  sacraments. 

74  The  Lutheran  tradition  seeks  to  hold  the  proclaimed  word  and 
the  enacted  word  in  the  sacraments  together  as  inseparable 
parts  of  the  one  word  of  God.  Proclamation  without  sacrament 
not  infrequently  degenerates  into  mere  talkativeness.  Sacra 
ment  without  proclamation  tends  to  become  romantic  mysti 
cism  or  magic.  But  where  the  unity  of  God's  redeeming  action 
is   safeguarded,   proclamation   and   sacrament   alike   manifest 
the  present  action  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Then  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  sermon  is  not  merely  the 
pious  reflections  of  the  minister,  but  the  very  act  of  God  by 
which  His  deed  in  Christ  is  made  effective  in  the  present  life 
of  His  people.  The  other  pastoral  activities  of  the  minister  also 
appear  in  their  proper  light.  Instructing  the  young,  visiting  the 
sick  and  the  aged,  counseling  with  troubled  persons,  assisting 
the  poor,  are  not  merely  the  social  activity  of  a  genial  and 
gregarious  person  but  the  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  in 
action,  the  announcement  of  the  Gospel. 

75  The  sacraments  likewise  find  their  place  as  the  proclamatory 
action  of  God,  and  not  merely  as  fragments  of  half  understood, 
half  forgotten  ritual.  In  baptism  God  acts  to' claim  the  person 
as  His  own,  uniting  him  to  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ. 
Here  water  is  the  effectual  symbol  of  cleansing,  the  washing 
away  of  sin  and  guilt,  and  also  of  renewal  of  life  as  rain  from 
heaven  restores  life  to  the  earth.  Baptism  stands  like  a  granite 
monolith  in  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The  frustrations,  disap 
pointments  and  tragedies  of  life  may  carry  away  many  of  the 
testimonies  to  God's  goodness.  But  baptism  remains  unaffected* 
by  such  erosion,  the  perennial  reminder  that  man's  salvation 
depends   upon   God's   loving  deed  in  Christ,  and  not  upon 
human  impulse  or  endurance.  Where  baptism  is  interpreted 
by  the  church's  proclamation  and  teaching,  its  resources  become 
available  to  the  believer,  who  then  finds  in  it  a  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel  sufficient  for  all  of  life. 
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76  The  Lord's  Supper  is  also  a  dramatic  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel.  The  proclaimed  word  is  amplified  and  made  concrete 
in   the  rite  of  remembrance,  communion,  sacrifice,  thanks 
giving  and  anticipation.  Here  we  recall  what  God  did  in  Jesus 
Christ  who  suffered  »under  Pontius  Pilate»,  and  not  merely  in 
the  sense  of  honoring  a  departed  hero.  » Remembrance »  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  recalling  of  a  past 
action  whose  results  are  renewed  and  made  effective  again 
in    the    act   of   recollection.    God    acts    in    the    Eucharist   to 
reaffirm  our  union  with  Christ,  to  grant  us  renewed  fellowship 
with  the  Lord  who  is  present  with  the  benefits  of  His  saving 
work.  Here  under  bread  and  wine  we  receive  and  share  in 
Christ's  body  offered  for  us  and  His  blood  of  the  covenant 
shed  for  us  on  Golgatha.  Here  the  Father's  offering  up  of 
His  Son  becomes  a  contemporary  reality  in  our  lives.  Here 
we  share  in  the  church's  great  act  of  thanksgiving,  joining  the 
heavenly  choirs   in   chanting  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer. 
Here  we  partake  of  the  supper  which  looks  forward  to  eternal 
festival  in  God's  presence.  The  many-sidedness  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  makes  a  dramatic  affirmation  of  the  richness   and 
realism  of  the  gospel,  reaching  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  relating  to  all  kinds  of  human  situations,  and  reminding 
us  that  »eye  hath  not  seen,  . . .  what  good  things  God  has 
prepared  for  those  who  love  Him.» 

F.  Faith  without  Deeds? 

77  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  an  occasion  for  offense. 
It  offends  because  it  seems  contrary  to  common  sense,  because 
it  threatens  our  security  by  eliminating  our  own  merit,  because 
it  insists  on  the  sole  glory  of  Christ  and  deprives  us  of  any 
credit  for  the  initiation,  continuation  or  completion  of  our 
.salvation.  This  is  a  salutary  offense,  the  scandal  of  the  Gospel, 

a  stumbling  block  to  Jews  and  foolishness  to  Greeks.  But  there 
is  another  kind  of  offense  which  accompanies  the  doctrine  of 
Justification  —  the  notion  that  it  leads  to  moral  indolence, 
the  neglect  of  good  works  and  apathy  towards  the  » holiness 
without  which  men  shall  not  see  God.»  This  offense  roots  in 
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misunderstanding,  but  a  misunderstanding  which  has  always 
followed  the  preaching  of  justification  from  the  time  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  present. 

78  The  opponents  of  the  Reformation  see  justification  by  faith 
as  an  invitation  to  ethical  laxity.  Because  they  understand 
faith  as  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  creedal  statements  the 
doctrine  of  justification  seems  to  them  to  say  that  men  are 
saved  by  the  mere  act  of  giving  their  approval  to  theological 
propositions.  Luther  and  his  fellow  reformers  fought  vigorously 
against  the  misunderstanding  of  faith  as  only  historical  knowl 
edge  of  the  events  of  Bible  history  or  a  limp  acquiescence  in 
the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine.  Faith,  they  remind  us,  is  a 
living  surging  force,  a  vital  relationship  to  the  living  God, 
fellowship  with  Christ. 

79  Luther's  dictum  -»simul  Justus  et  peccator»  has  also  roused  mis 
givings  and  protest.  When  Luther  states  that  the  Christian  man 
is  at  the  same  time  righteous  and  a  sinner,  some  construe  this 
to  mean  that  justification  is  only  a  legal  fiction,  but  that  man 
remains  what  he  was  before.  Justification  is  then  taken  to  mean 
that  God  grants  a  certficate  of  exemption  from  eternal  punish 
ment,  that  He  has  found  a  plausible  excuse  for  man's  sin,  or 
that  He  has  decided  to  abandon  His  standard  of  holiness  and 
admit  sinners  to  His  presence.  Man  is  accounted  righteous  in 
the  court  of  heaven  but  on  earth  he  remains  exactly  what  he 
was  before  —  a  sinner.  The  heavenly  judgment  becomes  a  tacit 
approval  of  the  earthly  state.  Thus  Christ  has  not  atoned  for 
sin  and  overcome  it  but  rather  come  to  terms  with  it.  Justifi 
cation  becomes  the  licensing  of  sin,  not  its  forgiveness. 

80  Luther's  understanding  of  this  phrase  is  totally  different.  Justi 
fication  is  indeed  a  declarative  act  of  God  by  which  the  sinner 
is  forgiven.  But  the  declarative  act  is  not  a  legal  fiction  or  an 
act  taking  place  in  some  remote  world.  Forgiveness  of  sins 
takes  place  in  the  Christian  church.  »In  this  Christian  church 
He  daily  and  abundantly  forgives  all  my  sins  and  the  sins  of 
all  believers.*  The  faith  by  which  he  apprehends  forgiveness 
also  unites  him  to  Christ,  and  the  union  with  Christ  is  the 
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decisive  difference  in  his  condition.  In  Christ  he  is  a  member 
of  God's  people  on  earth,  a  branch  of  the  true  vine,  a  member 
of  God's  family,  a  living  stone  in  the  temple  which  God  is 
building  for  His  own  habitation,  a  citizen  of  heaven,  a  partici 
pant  in  the  new  humanity.  He  now  lives  in  Christ  and  Christ 
lives  in  him.  The  new  relationship  is  the  transformation  of 
human  life.  He  has  passed  from  death  to  life,  from  the  realm 
of  Satan  to  the  kingly  rule  of  God.  It  is  no  longer  he  who  lives, 
but  Christ  lives  in  him.  And  yet  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  him 
self;  he  has  rather  become  himself  as  a  free  and  true  man  for 
the  first  time.  He  has  now  recovered  the  life  that  God  created 
him  for.  He  has  recovered  the  image  of  God  in  Christ. 

81  But  the  Christian  learns  that  though  he  is  called  to  be  a  saint, 
he  does  not  always  respond  to  God's  invitation.  Although  he  is 
in  Christ,  he  does  not  always  respond  to  Christ's  Lordship.  He 
has  been  freed  from  the  shackles  of  sin,  but  he  discovers  that 
he  still  acknowledges  sin's  sway  over  him.  It  is  in  this  light  that 
one  must  understand  the  simul  Justus  et  peccator.  The  man 
who  is  in  Christ,  who  knows  himself  to  be  righteous  in  Him 
and  tastes  the  first  fruits  of  redemption  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  also 
knows  himself  as  one  who  still  has  to  strive  against  sin  in  his 
life.  To  say  that  one  is  simultaneously  righteous  and  a  sinner  is 
to  make  the  confession  that  in  Christ  one  is  righteous  but  in 
oneself  still  a  sinner.  The  Christian's  proper  center  of  gravity 
is  in  Christ  and  in  His  body  the  Christian  church.    Here  he 
finds  forgiveness  and  life  and  knows  himself  as  truly  a  child  of 
God.  The  word  » peccator »  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  con 
fession  of  moral  defeat,  or  as  the  acceptance  of  sin  as  a  normal 
thing  in  the  Christian  life.  It  is  rather  the  sober  recognition 
that  the  old  aeon  is  still  present  and  constantly  threatens  to 
separate  man  from  Christ.  The  believer  must  » abide  in  Christ» 
and  in  obedience  to  His  Spirit  seek  to  know  His  will  and  to  do 
»what  love  requires»  in  his  relationships  with  his  neighbor. 

82  God's  act  of  declaring  the  repentant  sinner  a  righteous  man  in 
Christ  grants  him  a  new  status.  He  who  formerly  stood  before 
God  clothed  in  the  rags  of  his  self-righteousness  now  stands 
garbed  in  Christ's  righteousness.  The  enemy  has  become  a 
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child  of  God,  and  through  his  adoption  now  enjoys  all  the 
privileges  of  sonship.  But  it  is  not  only  a  change  in  man's 
legal  status,  it  is  also  an  inner  transformation,  a  new  birth.  The 
orphan  not  only  enjoys  the  protection  and  benefits  of  his 
adopted  father's  name,  he  is  given  a  new  being.  The  radical 
newness  of  the  Christian  life  is  forcefully  expressed  in  the 
image  of  the  new  birth.  Just  as  the  birth  of  a  child  is  the 
beginning  of  a  completely  new  life,  so  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  Christian  effects  a  new  beginning.  »If  any  one  is  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creation;  the  old  has  passed  away;  behold,  the  new 
has  come.»  The  new  man  dwells  in  God  and  God  dwells  in 
him.  His  life  is  now  the  life  of  Christ  in  him,  and  yet  it  is 
truly  his  own  life  for  the  first  time.  In  abandoning  his  infantile 
pretensions  to  freedom  he  has  discovered  the  true  liberty,  the 
recovery  of  the  image  of  God  in  Christ,  the  freedom  to 
become  what  God  has  made  him  to  be.  He  is  a  living  branch 
of  the  true  vine  Jesus  Christ,  and  now  bears  fruit. 

83  This  new  life  in  Christ  is  not  the  virtuoso  performance  of  a 
soloist;  it  is  life  in  the  fellowship  established  by  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Forgiveness  initiates  fellowship  with  God;  it  also  opens 
the  way  to  true  community  in  the  world.  Most  human  as 
sociations  and  societies  offer  community,  but  at  the  price  of 
exclusiveness.  The  nation  affords  community  to  its  citizens, 
the  trade  associations  or  service  clubs  to  their  members,  the 
social  clique  to  those  who  are  »in».  They  perform  genuine 
services  to  their  members,  but  they  exclude  more  than  they 
embrace  and  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  loneliness,  alienation 
and  resentment  of  those  outside.  The  Gospel  offers  the  only 
true  basis  for  universalism:  a  righteousness  based  on  God's  act 
in  Christ,  forgiveness  offered  freely  to  anyone  who  needs  it 
and  a  new  life  in  which  injuries,  resentment  and  bitterness 
are  forgiven  and  forgotten,  not  jealously  preserved  or  vin 
dictively  avenged.  The  Christian  church  is  God's  establishment 
of  true  community,  in  which  men  live  not  by  competition  and 
pretension,  but  in  acknowledgement  of  sin  and  trust  in  God's 
promise.  It  is  the  new  humanity,  in  which  the  effects  of  sin 
and  the  fall  of  man  are  being  overcome,  and  where  men  take 
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the  place  that  God  has  allotted  them  and  seek  with  zeal  and 
gladness  as  loving  children  to  do  what  pleases  the  father. 
Differences  of  race,  color,  culture,  social  status,  education, 
talent  and  temperament  can  be  overcome  because  there  is 
recognition  of  a  common  plight,  our  sin;  a  common  redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ;  a  common  calling  to  be  the  people  of  God;  a 
common  destiny  to  share  the  life  of  God  through  all  eternity. 

84  In  the  new  life  there  is  a  new  obedience.  The  man  who  has 
been  delivered  by  Christ  from  guilt  and  bondage  is  now  free 
to  respond  to  the  Creator's  will.  The  enemy  who  has  been 
reconciled  abandons  his  efforts  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of 
God  and  now  serves  them.  The  redeemed  people  of  God  do 
not  guard  the  good  news  as  a  family  secret,  nor  keep  the  new 
life  in  the  community  of  forgiveness  for  those  who  are  socially 
acceptable.  He  who  exploits  the  mercy  of  God  as  a  new  status 
symbol  falsifies  the  gospel',  breaks  the  fellowship,  and  brings 
himself  again  under  the  judgment  of  God.  The  prayer  of  the 
Pharisee  cuts   the   bond   of   fellowship   and   flaunts   human 
distinctions  in  the  face  of  Christ.  Man  can  do  nothing  to 
create  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  His  disobedience  can 
break  it,  but  he  can  only  live  in  it  as  he  prays  the  prayer  of 
the  publican  and  waits  upon  the  divine  mercy  to  save  the 
human  situation. 

85  The  Christian  community  is  faced  today  with  many  challenges 
to   the  new   obedience.   The   divisions   within   the  Christian 
church  cry  out  their  denial  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  and 
the  true  community  in  Christ.  Whatever  the  theological  and 
social  history  of  these  divisions,  they  forbid  complacency  to 
any  Christian  and  demand  repentance  and  renewed  obedience 
to  the  Lord  of  the  church  who  wills  the  unity  of  his  people. 

86  The  problems  of  race  and  caste  offer  stern  tests  to  the  obedi 
ence  of  the  Christian.  Segregation,  discrimination,  inequality 
of  opportunity,  are  all  denials  of  the  true  unity  of  mankind  in 
Christ.  The  Christian  will  of  course  recognize  that  the  situation 
is  complex,  but  he  should  certainly  take  no  part  in  supporting, 
justifying,    or   providing   apologies   for   the   callousness   and 
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inhumanity  of  bias  and  prejudice.  The  parable  of  judgment  in 
Matt.  25  reminds  us  that  the  encounter  with  our  neighbor  is 
an  encounter  with  Christ  in  him.  » Inasmuch  as  you  have  done 
it  to  one  the  least  of  these  my  brothers,  you  have  done  it  unto 
me.»  (Matt.  25:40). 

87  The  obedience  of  the  Christian  is  threatened  by  two  other 
contemporary  forces,  nationalism  and  materialism,  both  of 
them  idolatrous  perversions  of  necessary  and  healthy  attitudes. 
The  Christian  owes  an  obedience  to  the  state  under  God.  The 
state  is  one  of  the  instruments  through  which  God  bestows  his 
good  gifts  to  men  even  in  a  world  under  sin.  Through  the  state 
as  political  authority,  God  grants  men  some  measure  of  peace 
and  order,  and  Christians  thus  recognize  God's  sovereignty  and 
goodness  in  giving  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  state.  But  this 
obedience  ends  where  the  state  requires  what  is  contrary  to 
God's  will  and  command.  When  the  state  demands  the  total 
and  unqualified  obedience  of  its  subjects  it  has  usurped  the 
place  of  God  and  becomes  a  demonic  force. 

88  It  is  easy  to  recognize  that  this  has  actually  happened  in  Nazism 
and  Fascism.  It  is  also  fairly  easy  for  the  Christian  of  the  west 
to  identify  this  phenomenon   among  the  nations  ruled  by 
communistic  governments.  It  is  more  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  same  danger  assails  the  nations  of  the  west  and  the  new 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  especially  dangerous  when 
these  peoples  become  preoccupied  with  the  forms  of  nation 
alism  which  threaten  them  from  without.  Then  the  appeal  to 
patriotism  combines  with  fear  of  the  enemy  and  blinds  men 
to  the  dangers  of  letting  one's  own  nation  become  God.  But 
God  is  Lord  of  the  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  and  will 
not  abdicate   His  throne  even  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Nationalism  is  especially  dangerous  because  good 
things,  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  become  demonic. 

89  Similarly,  it  is  precisely  because  things  are  basically  good  that 
materialism  is  a  danger  to  the  Christian.  The  first  article  of 
the  creed  reminds  us  that  the  God  whom  we  meet  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  also  creator  of  the  world.  His  creation  is  basically 
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good  despite  the  corruptions  of  sin  in  the  world;  it  still  reflects 
the  glory  of  its  Maker  and  invites  men  to  join  in  His  praise. 
But  the  proliferation  of  these  gifts  in  our  time  threatens  to 
obscure  the  Giver  and  make  the  gifts  ends  in  themselves. 
Especially  in  the  countries  of  the  west,  but  increasingly  all 
over  the  world,  intense  cravings  for  things  develop.  Aided  by 
advertising  campaigns,  spurred  by  the  example  of  our 
neighbor,  given  a  rational  basis  in  the  argument  that  sales 
make  the  national  economy  grow,  this  craving  burgeons  until 
we  suspect  that  life  indeed  consists  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  we  possess.  But  we  shall  not  escape  the  idolatry  of 
materialism  by  a  radical  denial  of  the  world  nor  by  a  return 
to  a  primitive  or  nomadic  existence.  Renunciation  of  modern 
conveniences  does  not  make  us  better  Christians;  in  many 
contemporary  situations  it  only  means  that  our  work  will  be 
done  less  efficiently.  But  a  strenuous  application  of  mind  and 
imagination  may  find  ways  of  using  God's  gifts  not  merely 
for  self-indulgence  but  in  the  service  of  our  neighbor  and 
hence  to  the  glory  of  God. 


90  Our  discussion  has  shown  us  that  Justification  by  faith  is  not 
merely  a  theological  technicality,  an  involved  way  of  making 
religion   incomprehensible   to   the   laymen,   but  has  decisive 
meaning  for  our  relationship  to  God  and  for  our  life  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  way  of  affirming  the  central  thrust  of  the  gospel, 
of  pointing  to  the  encounter  with  the  God  of  mercy.  He  who 
through  faith  is  righteous  shall  live.  And  he  lives  because,  he 
is  in  God  and  God  in  him.  He  who  has  God  has  need  of 
nothing  else,  and  in  this  relationship  to  God  life  finds  order 
and  meaning/ 

91  Justification  by  faith  makes  it  possible  to  live  as  a  member 
of  God's  people.  In  union  with  Christ  and  his  people  we  know 
what  we  have  been  —  rebels  against  God,  and  also  what  we 
are  —  men  who  live  by  God's  mercy.  In  the  knowledge  of  God 
the  Christian  gains  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  is  delivered 
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from  anxiety,  striving  and  envy  so  that  he  may  live  as  a 
servant  of  Christ.  Because  he  has  himself  been  accepted  by  God 
in  Christ  he  can  accept  fellow  humans  regardless  of  their 
color  or  social  and  economic  condition.  For  in  the  household 
of  God  all  striving  for  status  and  distinction  has  been  abolished 
by  the  granting  of  the  status  of  sons. 

92  Justification  by  faith  enables  the  Christian  to  live  in  the  world. 
Because  he  knows  the  true  and  living  God  he  is  delivered  from 
the  false  Gods  of  nationalism  and  materialism.    He  can  live 
in  the  world  with  the  detachment  of  one  whose  life  is  hidden 
with  Christ  in  God.  He  cannot  therefore  be  overcome  by  the 
world's   offer   of   wealth   and   power,   nor   taken   captive   to 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure.  He  does  not  petulantly  reject 
the  world,  nor  with  a  false  spirituality  despise  it,  nor  ruthlessly 
exploit  it.  He  knows  that  the  world  is  God's,  and  knows  his 
place  in  it  as  God's  redeemed  creature. 

93  Finally  Justification  by  faith  enables  the  Christian  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence.  The  prospect  of  the  final  judgment 
does  not  appall  him  because  he  is  already  forgiven.  He  has 
met  the  ultimate  judge  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  Christ 
and   has   found   in   him   not  doom  but  deliverance.   He  has 
experienced  the  powers  of  the  new  age  and  knows  .that  his 
destiny  is  not  death  but  eternal  life  with  God.  He  lives  in  the 
present  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  often  experiences  doubt, 
anxiety  and  temptation.  He  is  beset  by  difficulties  at  home 
and  at  work,  by  social  and  economic  troubles,  and  by  the 
frightening  possibility  of  international  nuclear  disaster.  But 
his  confidence  and  hope  is  that  expressed  by  Paul:  »There  is 
therefore    no    condemnation    for   those   who   are    in    Christ 
Jesus ...  I  am  convinced  that  neither  death  nor  life  . . .    nor 
things  present  nor  things  to  come  . . .  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.» 
(Rom.  8:  1,  38,  39). 
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